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la This Issue: 


The government of Great Britain earned 
the contempt and ridicule of millions 
of people all over the world last month 
when it sentenced an elderly World 
War I objector to seven days in Brixton 
prison for his part in the planning of a 
public protest action against nuclear 
madness. (In a refreshing display of 


courage and deceney, the American pub- ~ 


lishing firm of Simon and Schuster 
promptly took a large advertisement in 
the New York Times, announcing that: 
“We have always been proud, and today 
are more proud than ever, to be the 
American publishers of BERTRAND 
RUSSELL’s books.” ) 


Reprints of A. J. MUSTE’s article are 
available from LiperaTion at ten cents 
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' has been achieved in art, and , 
ledge and thought and all that might 
» be achieved hereafter is to be wiped 
| out forever. 


No editorial statement that the editors could write on the 
international crisis would be half as eloquent 

as the action of Bertrand Russell, Michael Scott, Michael Randle, 
John Osborne, Shelagh Delaney, Arnold Wesker, and their 
sixteen hundred colleagues last month when they 

committed nonviolent civil disobedience against nuclear weapons 


in Trafalgar Square and at Holy Loch. 


Fortunately we are able to print in full the three statements 
issued by Bertrand Russell as part of these actions. 


CALL FROM BRIXTON PRISON 


To all, in whatever country who are 
still capable of sane thinking or 
human feeling: 

Friends, 

Along with valued colleagues I am 
to be silenced for a time—perhaps 
for ever, for who can tell how soon 
the great massacre will take place? 

The populations of East and West, 
misled by stubborn governments in 
search of prestige and by corrupt 
oficial experts bent on retaining their 
posts, tamely acquiesce in policies 
which are almost certain to end in 
nuclear war. ; 

There are supposed to be two sides, 
each professing to stand for a great 
cause. This is a delusion—Kennedy 
and Khrushchev, Adenauer and de 
Gaulle, Macmillan and Gaitskell are 
pursuing a common aim: the ending 
of human life. 

You, your families, your friends 
and your countries are to be exter- 
minated by the common decision of 
a few brutal but powerful men. To 
please these men, all the private af- 
fections, all the public hopes, all that 


know- 


Our ruined lifeless planet will con- 
tinue for countless ages to circle aim- 
lessly round the sun unredeemed by 
the joys and loves, the occasional 


wisdom and the power to create 


beauty which have given value to 
human life. 
It is for seeking to prevent this 


that we are in prison. 


STATEMENT IN COURT 


If the court permits, I should like 
to make a short statement as to the 
teasons for my present course. This 
8 my personal statement, but I hope 
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that those who are accused of the 
same so-called crime will be in sym- 
pathy with what I have to say. 

It was only step by step and with 
great reluctance that we were driven 
to nonviolent civil disobedience. 

Ever since the bomb was dropped 
on Hiroshima on August 6th, 1945, 
I have been profoundly troubled by 
the danger of nuclear warfare. I be- 
gan my attempts to warn people by 
entirely orthodox methods. I ex- 
pressed my fears in a speech in the 
House of Lords three months after 
the bombs were dropped on Japan. 
I called together scientists of the 
highest eminence from all parts of the 
world and am now chairman of their 


editorials 


periodic meetings. They issue wise 
and reasoned reports concering nu- 
clear warfare, its probable disastrous 
results, and ways of preventing its 
occurence. No newspaper notices 
these reports and they have no effect 
either on governments or on public 
opinion. The popular Press minimizes 
and ridicules the efforts of those 
working against nuclear warfare, and 
television, with rare exceptions, is 
closed to us. In recent months, one 
television company, and only one, 
offered me two minutes for general 
platitudes, but when I said I should 
wish to speak on Berlin the offer was 


E* withdrawn. 


It has seemed to some of us that, 


= in a country supposed to be a democ- 


= racy, the public should know the 


probable consequences of present 
Great-Power policies in East and 
West. Patriotism and humanity alike 
urged us to seek some way of saving 
our country and the world. No one 
can desire the slaughter of our fam- 
ilies, our friends, our compatriots, 
and a majority of the human race, 
in a contest in which there will be 
only vanquished and no victors. We 
feel it a profound and inescapable 
duty to make the facts known and 
thereby save at least a thousand mil- 
lion human lives. We cannot escape 
this duty by submitting to orders 
which, we are convinced, would not 
be issued if the likelihood and the 
horror of nuclear war were more 
generally understood. 

The general ignorance is illustrated 
by a recent advertisement of a new 
factory to be established in Penzance 
which, it says, is “away from the 
bomb area” and “in the safest area 
in the country.” Everyone who has 
studied the effect of H-bombs knows 
that there will be no place in Britain 
which will be a “safe area,” and that, 
in a nuclear war, Cornishmen will 
perish along with Londoners. In our 
opinion, it is those who prevent such 
facts from being generally known 
who are the true criminals. 

Nonviolent civil disobedience was 
forced upon us by the fact that it 
was more fully reported than other 
methods of making the facts known, 
and that caused people to ask what 
had induced us to adopt such a 
course of action. We who are here 
accused are prepared to suffer im- 
prisonment because we believe that 
this is the most effective way of work- 
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ing for the salvation of our country 
and the world. If you condemn us 
you' will be kelping our cause, and 
therefore humanity. 

While life remains to us, we will 
not cease to do what lies in our 
power to avert the greatest calamity 
that has ever threatened mankind. 


APPEAL FOR AN’ INTERNATIONAL 
RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 


At any moment of any day the 
slightest miscalculation can bring nu- 
clear war. Rockets are poised at a 
few minutes’ notice. H-bombers are 
continually in the air, radar is total- 
ly unreliable. Radioactivity kills and 
maims our children. War is always 
imminent. 

To use the vast scheme of mass 
murder, which is being prepared, 
nominally for our protection, but in 
fact for universal extermination, is 
a horror and an abomination. We 
call upon people everywhere to rise 
against this monstrous tyranny. 

We call upon scientists to refuse 
work on nuclear weapons. We call 
upon workers to ‘black’ | cages all 
work connected with them and to 
use their. industrial strength in the 
struggle for life. We will uot tolerate 
the incineration of human beings be- 
cause governments are occupied with 
idiotic matters of prestige. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL 


LAST YEAR’S MODEL 

By present standards, Walter Reu- 
ther’s settlement with General Motors 
is a significant step forward. For 
those lucky enough to have jobs, it 
broadens the area of security. Man- 
agement now will pay the full bill 
for insurance, instead of half. Em- 
ployees will get a half to two-thirds 
their wages for each hour lost in 
short work-weeks. Supplemental un- 
employment benefits are increased 
and run for a full year. The old es- 
calator clause remains intact, except 
that one penny an hour is yielded 
by the union; and the annual im- 
provement raise of two and a half 
per cent is similarly undisturbed, ex- 
cept that two pennies are given up 
to gain the concession on insurance 
payments. 

If you weigh union contracts by 
the “package,” this is a moderately 
heavy one and Reuther need not 
be ashamed if it. 

But it is highly significant, we feel, 
that for the second time in a row 
the auto union blazes no new trail. 
It has introduced no new principle, 
charted no new course. Instead it has 
lapsed into the traditional unionism 
of Meany and Gompers, satisfied 


merely with “more”—more of the 
same. 

The social stresses of our era de- 
mand innovations of a dozen different 
sorts. In former years Reuther was 
able to win new social objectives. 
It was he who added “fringe bene- 
fits’"—insurance, vacations, holiday 
pay, etc.—to the lexicon of collec- 
tive bargaining. It was he who in- 
troduced the cost-of-living escalator 
clause, as a hedge against inflation. 
It was he who negotiated supple- 
mental pension payments and supple- 
mental unemployment benefits. 

The big problem this year was un- 
employment. Despite the end of the 
recession, one of every fourteen work- 
ers is without a job. By the end of 
the year, if conditions improve, the 
figure will be one out of every seven- 
teen. Five million Americans and 
their families suffer the indignities of 
being without work. 

The obvious, immediate, answer 
was to shorten the work week. For the 
last three negotiation periods the 
demand for a shorter work week has 
been brought to the fore by the rad- 
icals in the United Automobile Work- 
ers. In 1958 Reuther sidetracked the 
issue in favor of a nebulous profit- 
sharing plan—which was not won 
anyway. 

Part of the reason, no doubt, is 
that President Kennedy—Reuther’s 
ally—wants no change in the work 
week. But whatever the reason, this 
new U.A.W. contract, good as it is, 
is merely a “tired” contract. Labor, 
like the rest of society, has stopped 
looking for new answers. s. L. 


IN GOD WE TRUST—AND THE BOMB 


Max Sandin is a 72-year-old ob- 
jector to war. In 1910, he left Rassia 
rather than serve in the Czar’s Army. 
In 1918, he was sentenced to be shot 
for refusing to serve in the American 
Army. (His sentence was commuted 
to fifteen years, and he was eventually 
released seven months after the end 
of the war, though not until after he 
had been brutally beaten and tor- 
tured.) During World War II he was 
one of sixteen men over forty-five 
years of age who publicly refused to 
register under the “older men’s 
draft.” Shortly after the first A-bomb 
was dropped on Hiroshima he de- 
cided to stop paying federal income 
taxes (about eighty-five per cent of 
which go to military purposes) rather 
than help foot the bill for such atroc- 
ities. In this reaction he was many 
years ahead of those who only now 
are beginning to realize that no man, 
woman, or child is safe anywhere as 


long as the military and political lead- 








ders of any country have nuclex 
bombs at their disposal. 

The government has harassed My 
Sandin intermittently for years |y 
attaching his wages. It has thus gy, 
ceeded in forcing this peaceful ma 
to “contribute” part of his earning 
to the purchase of the weapons 4 
annihilation in which the gover, 
ment places its trust. (“In God w 
trust,” it says on the coins they ¢. 
torted, but to Max Sandin God ; 
love.) Sandin, who is partially inp 
capacitated from an accident, retire 
last year to live out his days on th 
income from his Social Security ($1) 
a month) and his union pension ($}] 
a month)—a total of $4.83 per day, 
It is hard to believe that the unpail 
money bothered the government, Bit 
the idea apparently did. So on Av 
gust Ist of this year, Sandin was not: 
fied that his July Social Security 
check had been turned over to th 
Internal Revenue Service. 

When Sandin went to Washingtm 
to sit down and refuse to eat, in pn 
test, outside the Secretary of th 
Treasury’s office, he was arrestel, 
within a matter of minutes, and con 
fined in a mental ward. 

The heads of government in th 
United States and Russia are play: 
ing “chicken” while fingering th 
triggers of weapons that will destro 
millions and millions of people. Buf 
Max Sandin, who threatens no om 
and whose only weapon is “an ide 
whose time has come” was confinel 
to the psychiatric ward for thirten 
days before the combined efforts d 
a lawyer, numerous friends, and serp 
eral pacifiste could get him out. (h 
his release, the first letter he receivel 
was a notice from the painter’s unin 
stating tht the government had seizt! 
his pension check. 

Apparently the war machine fee 
threatened by one old man whip 
dares to say “no” to it. Since the 
fending government was “ours” ail 
not “theirs,” the liberal papers i 
not even print letters of protest, I 
alone comment editorially. 

It may seem strange to write abot 
one relatively obscure man when ti 
fate of millions is in danger. But 
action of “The People of the Unitt 
States versus Max Sandin” reve#l 
more than we may like to think abo 
the kind of society that is asking 
unquestioning obedience. The acti 
of Max Sandin versus the Unit 
States reveals more than we @ 
like to think about the potem 
strength of the individual who pt 
love for his fellow man ahead ' 


money, security, and respectability. 
D. 
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A TIME 
TO WEEP? 


A. J. MUSTE 


I AM WORRIED about the international 
situation, more so than at any time since World War II. 
All through the early and middle part of the summer, 
when my activity (mostly having to do with the San 
Francisco to Moscow Peace March) centered around 
London, Paris, Bonn, Berlin, Warsaw, Moscow—even 
when I was in Berlin in the very midst of the crisis, in 
August, shuttling back and forth between West and East 
Berlin several times a day—I felt that somehow things 
would not really get out of hand, at any rate not this 
year. 

Now I am just back from another two weeks in Eu- 
rope, in the course of which I again visited Moscow, 
Warsaw and London and conferred with the Peace 
Team in a small town near the Polish-Soviet border. I 
am badly shaken. I am no longer confident that the 
situation can be controlled. Mr. K. and Mr. K. are now 
engaged in an exercise in brinkmanship much more 
stupendous on a terrain much more unsteady than John 
Foster Dulles ever had in his years of “Christian” states- 
manship and power. 

Practically nobody talks any more about the abstract 
possibility of nuclear war “in our time.” Now the dis- 
cussions all have to do with the concrete possibility 
or probability of nuclear war today or the day after 
tomorrow. On both the Soviet and the American sides 
preliminary moves of mobilization for a war in which, 
if it takes place, nuclear weapons will be used, are ac- 
tually going on. This represents a tremendous psycho- 
logical shift. 

Let us begin a quick survey of the situation with the 
resumption of tests by Moscow’s Mr. K. This is only 
because we have to take hold somewhere and it is a 
dramatic development, not because it is a brand-new 
“cause” which has been injected and is “responsible” 
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in any decisive way for the “effects” we are witnessing. 
No other nation can ever pioneer in this field as the 
United States did at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and if 
Americans will think hard about how they have been 
shocked and outraged by Krushchev’s wicked act, they 
will begin to understand how shocked and outraged 
most of the world was and still is by the crime perpe- 
trated at Hiroshima. I do not think impartial students 
would regard the comments Harry Truman made about 
his historic decision as any less callous than some of 
Khrushchev’s remarks in justification of his decision. 
Khrushchev has convicted himself in advance, for only 
a short time ago he said that any resumption of nuclear 
tests would be a criminal act. 

Why, then, did he do #t? The rearmament of West 
Germany as a part of NATO, the U. S.-European military 
complex, is a crucial factor. At present, instruments for 
the delivery of nuclear weapons are in the hands of the 
German Army; German soldiers are being trained in 
their use; the United States controls the nuclear war- 
heads but they are there in Germany to be used in case 
of war. West Germany is already the chief economic 
and military power on the Continent. It will dominate 
a West European federation if such a federation comes 
into being. Now suppose Canada were being armed by 
a coalition of which the United States was not a part, 
armed rapidly and with nuclear capability, would we 
not regard the situation as dangerous and provocative? 
But suppose, in addition, that we had fought two wars 
with Canada, in which we had achieved victory only 
after Canadian troops under a Kaiser and a dictator 
had devastated vast areas of our country, laid cities 
waste, killed tens of millions of civilians and soldiers. 
Unless they really grasp how they would feel about the 
rearmament of such a power Americans can have no 
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idea what West German rearmament and revival as a 
power state means to Poles and Russians. 

It is, moreover, highly probable that Khrushchev and 
other Russian strategists figure that if the German build- 
up continues for a few more years and Germany con- 
tinues to have American backing, or even if it does not, 
a German state will again direct its military might east- 
ward. There is surely nothing irrational about such a 
fear. 

Basic to Soviet policy is the thesis that German re- 
armament must not go any further and must soon 
somehow be drastically reduced. Corollary to this is 
the proposition that the Central European situation 
must be stabilized on the basis of the status quo. Spe- 
cifically, the existence of East Germany must be accepted 
as a fact, whether or not the United States formaily 
recognizes that state, and the present Soviet-Polish, 
Soviet-German and Polish-East German (QOder-Neisse 
line) boundaries, which were provisionally fixed by the 
big powers toward the end of World War II, must be 
accepted as final and internationally guaranteed. 

There is certainly nothing extreme about these pro- 
posals. They seem on the face of them natural and in- 
evitable. And in fact there are many indications that 
President Kennedy is now prepared to accept the ones 
relating to boundaries, as are Adenauer and others who 
may determine policy in West Germany. To a great 
extent Khrushchev’s behavior in precipitating the Berlin 
crisis and resuming tests can be explained—which is 
not synonymous with “justified”—by the fact that until 
recently neither the United States nor West Germany 
was prepared to accept the “two Germanys.” It is highly 
doubtful that they are ready now to call a halt to fur- 
ther expansion of the West German military establish- 
ment, let alone cut down on it or agree to a Central 
European de-nuclearized and eventually demilitarized 
zone. This is what the Russians mean when they accuse 
the United States of not being willing to “negotiate.” 

Here again the Russian case is plausible and, in terms 
of customary relations between nations, valid. As Erich 
Fromm pointed out in his extended analysis of the 
background of these matters in the September issue of 
LipeRATION, Khrushchev for a considerable period, cs- 
pecially after the Camp David conference with Eisen- 
hower, was convinced that the German problem could 
be “negotiated” and the threat of nuclear war thus ter- 
minated, and largely staked his reputation and stand- 
ing in the Communist world on that assumption. Eisen- 
hower for some reason reverted to the peace-through- 
strength and conventional Republican anti-Communist 
line. Then came the U-2 incident. There was hope that 
the Kennedy administration would take a new turn. I 
think it is trying to, in some measure. But it went in for 


raising the military budget. The Cuban debacle pre- 
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sented the picture of an administration which did not 
know its own mind and did not have the situation unde 
control. Unquestionably it aroused in the minds of Ry 
sian strategists the question: unless these people ar 
rudely brought to their senses, what will they do jj 
an incident, precipitated by the West German govern. 
ment, occurs in the middle of Europe? Meanwhile Rng. 
sian strategists are at least as well informed as we are 
about the pressure brought on Kennedy to be “tough” 
by elemerits in the Pentagon, the nuclear scientist; 
circle, the Republican Party, American self-righteous. 
mess, and the visceral American reaction to being 
“pushed around.” They see West German rearmament 
going on every day, German soldiers, under generals 
who were all in Hitler’s armies, trained in France an] 
England. . . . So the official Soviet statement on resump. 
tion of tests could say: “In order to discourage the ag. 
gressor from criminal playing with fire, it is necessary 
to make sure that he knows and sees that there is , 
force in the world which is ready to give armed rebuf 
to any encroachment on independence and security of 
peace-loving states, and that the weapon of retribution 
will reach the agressor in his den.” 


Pressures on Khrushchev 


There is another factor which was quite vividly 
brought out at a recent conference on disarmament and 
reduction of world tensions, held in London. The con 
ference had no name and was completely off the record 
until, somewhat surprisingly, the conferees found then: 
selves able to agree unanimously on a statement. The 
meeting was called by a “troika” consisting of Professor 
J. D. Bernal, the British physicist who is Joliot-Curie’s 
successor as head of the (Soviet-oriented) World Peace 
Council; Canon L. John Collins of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
head of the British Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
and Homer Jack, national director of SANE. Present 
were three Russians, whose participation can only be 
regarded as involving the Soviet government to a cot- 
siderable extent: Alexander Korneichek, Soviet acad: 
emician, playwright and member of the Central Com: 
mittee of C.P.U.S.S.R., reputedly close to Khrushchev; 
Ilya Ehrenburg, the well-known Communist journal. 
ist; and Oleg Bykov, acting general secretary of the 
All-Soviet Peace Council. Present also were such well: 
known non-Communists as Jayaprakash Narayan of 
India, Roman Catholic Archbishop Roberts and Lord 
Chorley of England, and Erich Fromm, Hugh C. Wolfe, 
Orlie Pell of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, and the present author, from the 
United States. The participants agreed to a statemet! 
whieh, among other things, protested against and de 
plored the resumption of tests by the Soviet Union 4 
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well as the United States and demanded immediate 
cessation of tests hy any and every nation. 

What seemed to me significant about the conference 
in relation to our present analysis was the distinct im- 
pression that Khrushchev is subject to grave pressures, 
not only from the Chinese Communist Party but from 
military and other elements in Russia which demand 
a tough line, just as much as Kennedy is here, and that 
this should be considered in trying to understand 
otherwise incomprehensible moves. Of even more impor- 
tance, in my opinion, was the insertion in the statement 
of a phrase pointing out the “dynamics of the nuclear 
war machine” as contributing to the accelerated arms 
race and the danger of an accidental war. There is now, 
that is to say, in both nations a runaway military tech- 
nology. Weapons research goes right on, even when 
tests are suspended. But a point is always reached, when 
a new technological advance is made or desperately 
needed, where the tests have to be made. If you have 
this vast build-up and conform to its logic, you have 
to succumb to the terrific dynamism of the instru- 
mentality which you have adopted, but which is now 
driving you. The military leaders bluntly declare that 
they must be permitted to take—or accept—the next 
step or betray their trust, which is to see that the 
nation is as completely armed as possible. If the pollit- 
ical leadership will not permit the military to take the 
step, the military will take over. This is the case on both 
sides. It is in “the nature of things” as they are now. 
There is a “war of nerves” in which either Mr. K. may 
be pushed too far by his colleagues or push the other 
too far. 

I have purposely presented the Soviet case in the 
Berlin crisis, if only because it is terribly important 
that Americans should know what it really is, or at 
least what the Soviets claim it is. It is a very plausible 
case and the fact is that those intellectual and progres- 
sive persons who are neither attached to the Kennedy 
entourage nor intransigent anti-Communists are pretty 
generally coming to the position that the United States 
will have to accept, and should accept, a settlement 
much along the Khrushchev line: recognition of the 
fact of two Germanies, finalization of the post-war 
borders, including the Oder-Neisse line, slowing down— 
at the very least—West German rearmament, and de- 
nuclearization of West Germany. In return there would 
be firm guarantees of the independence of West Berlin 
and freedom of access to it and de-nuclearization and 
eventual demilitarization of Poland and Czechoslovakia 
as well as of East and West Germany. 


Belgrade and Nehru 


At the recent Belgrade Conference, the so-called un- 
committed nations made it clear that they firmly be- 
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lieve that Kennedy should “negotiate” and settle pretty 
much on Khrushchev’s terms. And either out of fear or 
because they do not see any very meaningful distinction 
between Soviet and American bombs and missile-rat- 
tling, they are not making adverse comments on Khrush- 
chev’s current maneuvers, including his decision to re- 
sume tests. Even Nehru went straight from Belgrade to 
Moscow to have his picture taken smiling beside the 
smiling Khrushchev without even having made it clear 
that the oft-expressed Indian abhorrence of testing ap- 
plied in that historic moment to the Soviet régime. 
This is one reason why it is “a time to weep.” 

But there is a much more serious reason. It is pos- 
sible to take the position, as I suppose I do, that at a 
certain moment some such program as I have outlined 
is the one hope of tiding over an immediate crisis and 
gaining a few months more time. More accurately, it 
would be better for the United States government to 
accept such a program than to run the risk of precipi- 
tating nuclear war. But it would be a grave mistake 
to leave the argument there. 

For one thing, this program envisages the recogni- 
tion—de facto if not de jure—of the East German ré- 
gime. This is clearly a régime imposed upon a people. 
I question whether it would be possible to find an in- 
formed person, Communist or non-Communist, who 
believes that it could survive the withdrawal of Russian 
troops. There ought to be no attempt to ignore or play 
down the sad and repulsive realities of this situation. 

The adoption by the United States of some such 
program as we have sketched, given the background 
and context, will herald an almost revolutionary change 
in American foreign policy. Ever since the United 
States has had a foreign policy, it has held that the 
balance of power must be maintained in Europe and 
that no one power must be permitted to dominate the 
Continent. Within less than a quarter of a century the 
United States twice entered a World War as a con- 
sequence of that policy. If the Kennedy administration 
accepts some such “solution” of the present crisis as we 
are discussing, it will be the signal that it is not going 
to war over Europe again. 


The American Right 


I do not see how what opponents of any such “settle- 
ment” allege can be questioned: that it will enhance 
Soviet power and prestige and that the Soviet state will 
assert its advantage. The United States has maintained 
its position in Europe by nuclear arms and the threat 
to use them. Russia will have brought about a substan- 
tial change by force and the threat of force. There is 
no reason to think that the result will be the conversion 
of the Russian power state into something different. 

It is possible that President Kennedy, who clearly 
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wishes to “negotiate,” will not be able to carry Congress 
and the country along on any such “settlement.” We do 
not yet have any idea as to the kind of offensive the 
various forces on the Right, including the military, may 
be able to mount. I do not doubt that they are lying in 
wait to try to do to him over Germany what they did 
to Truman, Acheson, and the Democratic Party over 
China: charge betrayal and treason. If Khrushchev 
underestimates this factor, and he well may, Kennedy 
will have to “prove,” as even such a “moderate” as 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith is prodding him to prove, 
that he has “the will to use that one power which can 
stop Khrushchev, the will, i.e., to drop the H-bomb. 

This suggests a second possibility, viz. that Kennedy 
will not put the brakes on West German rearmament 
and that Khrushchev will then have to demonstrate to 
his generals and party comrades that he has “the will to 
do the one thing that will stop” Adenauer and Kennedy. 

There are other possibilities. A remote one, in my 
opinion, is that another temporary truce will somehow 
be patched up, a few minor adjustments made, since 
neither side will quite call the other’s bluff. All this 
would mean is an illusory respite until the next crisis 
in the arms race builds up somewhere. 

There is still another possibility—also in my view a 
remote one—viz. that the Kennedy administration will 
have to accept what amounts to a defeat and that its 
domestic opponents will not dare to take responsibility 
for forcing it into a showdown with Russia. I do not 
think such a victory for Russia would be good for Russia 
or mankind. It was Nicola Chiaramonte, I think, who 
said the victor in war is the problem: “who is going to 
teach him a lesson?” Nor do I think that a defeat in the 
Cold War would mean that the United States pulls out 
of the arms race. Therefore, it would mean that we 
would be in for a dark reaction and swift progress 
toward the garrison state and into the holes in the earth. 


Turn to Unilateralism 


It is, therefore, a “time to weep” or to turn at last to 
pacifism, nonviolence, unilateral disarmament. I am 
aware that several people in the audience have their 
hands up and are impatient to ask: “But isn’t Khrush- 
chev proposing universal and complete disarmament, 
and isn’t the Kennedy administration getting ready 
to accept the proposal? Aren’t we in sight of the goal 
of peace, therefore?” 

I wish I thought so. But disarmament and settlement 
of the German question are part of one package, accord- 
ing to Khrushchev. Moreover, does Khrushchev’s recent 
behavior indicate a real passion for disarmament, a 
genuine lack of faith in nuclear weapons? Does Ken- 
nedy’s? Is there any evidence that the leaders of either 
régime are prepared to make, or even aware of, the 
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tremendous changes—economic, social, cultural, spirit. 





ual—that these régimes would undergo if the worl 
were in fact disarmed? Is not their present behavior, 
the continuation of the arms race for another day, a 
evidence of insanity and of a profound moral deterior, 
tion? Why should we base any hope on anything by 
an abandonment of the whole attitude which results jp 
or permits the continuance of this arms race? And hoy 
is such a basic change of attitude to be “negotiated?” 
Can it come about in any way except unilaterally, 
though its effects might well be multilateral? 

It is, therefore, a time to weep or turn to nonviolence, 
Better, a time to weep and turn at last to nonviolence, 
It is hard for men to aehieve the change of focus which 
would enable them to accept this conclusion. Thus they 
keep coming back to the contention that the choice js 
to be brave and fight, even if this means commiting 
national or racial suicide, or to be cowardly and submit 
to Communism—or to capitalist enslavement, as the 
case may be. But this formlation is itself evidence of 
our mental and moral sickness. An article in the Sep 
tember 17th issue of the New York Times magazin 
tells about the “men who fly the bomb.” It suggests that 
they are “a military priesthood.” In describing their 
dedication and courage, it quotes one of them as saying: 
“There isn’t one of us who isn’t personally committed 
to keeping the peace right here on our runways. Bu 
if we get the go code signal for a nuclear strike, not on 
of us will hesitate.” Whereupon another bombardier 
remarks: “Why should we hesitate? By the time we get 
the go signal from the position of an airborne alert, 
our wives and children at the air base will probably be 
dead. So there’d be nothing worth coming back to 
anyway.” 

No doubt there are plenty of fine young men on the 
Communist side, as “detached and professional” as the 
Times article says Strategic Air Command _ personntl 
are, who talk the same language. As long as they do, 
as long as there are régimes which train young men it 
this fashion, and people who believe that this is “cour 
age” and that in this way men root out evil in th 
world, we are sunk. From this standpoint, with thi 
mentality, it is not possible to “negotiate.” 

The pacifist issue, the unilateralist question, the 
question whether the present attitude does not have 
be abandoned outright and very soon, will not dow 
any more. It is not an academic question. The demaml 
that training for nuclear war be simply scrapped as it 
rational and indecent is not utopian. The realists toda 
are the members of the San Francisco to Moscow Marth, 
the sit-downers in Trafalgar Square, Earle Reynolt 


and his family sailing from Hiroshima to Vladivostoh} 


all who starkly pose this question and relentlessly av! 
nonviolently press this demand. 
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The Pathology of the Cold War 


THE IDEA that the Soviet Union is a con- 
grvative and not a revolutionary state, and the idea 
that the democratic socialist development of the under- 
developed countries need not be fought but should be 


) welcomed by the United States—conflict with the as- 


sumptions most people make about these questions. 
They conflict not only intellectually, but also emo- 
tionally; they sound like heresies, nonsense, or sub- 
yersion, according to the respective attitudes of the 
readers. Hence I believe it will be useful if I present 
some remarks on the psychological mechanism involved 
in these reactions. 

The understanding of one’s own society and culture, 
just as the understanding of oneself, is the task of reason. 
But the obstacles reason has to overcome in the under- 
standing of one’s own society are no less than the 
formidable obstacles that, as Freud has shown, block 
the road to the understanding of oneself. These obstacles 
(Freud called them “resistance”) lie by no means in 
the realm of intellectual shortcomings or lack of in- 
formation. They lie in emotional factors which blunt 
or deform our instruments of thought to such an extent 
that they can become useless for the purpose of un- 
covering reality. Most people in any given society are 
unaware of the existence of this deformation. They see 
distortion only when it is a deviation from the attitude 
of the majority, but are convinced that majority opin- 
ions are sound and “sane.”* Yet this is not so. Just as 
there is a folie a deux, there is insanity of millions, and 
consensus in error does not transform error into truth. 
To later generations, years after the outbreak of mass 
insanity the insane character of such thinking, even 
though it was shared by almost everybody, may be clear; 
thus some of the more extreme psychotic reactions to 
the Black Death in the Middle Ages, the witch hunting 
at the time of the counter-reformation, the religious 
hatred in England in the 17th century, the hatred against 
the “Huns” during the First World War, appear to be 
pathological manifestations many years later. But usual- 
ly there is little awareness of the pathological character 
of much that passes for “thinking” while it is occurring. 
I shall outline in the following pages some of the most 
important forms of pathological thinking about politics 
and foreign affairs, since it is of vital importance that 





*Cf. my detailed examination of this problem in The Sane 
Society (Rinehart & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 1955). 
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we have an unspoiled instrument with which to under- 
stand contemporary political events. 

I shall begin with the description of one of the more 
extreme forms of pathological thinking, paranoid think- 
ing. The case of an individual suffering from paranoic 
delusions is clear to the psychiatrist and to most laymen 
as well, The man who tells us that everybody is “after 
him,” that his colleagues, his friends, and even his 
wife are conspiring to murder him, is recognized by 
most as being insane. On what basis? Quite obviously 
not because the accusations he makes are logically im- 
possible. It could be that his enemies, his acquaintances, 
and even his family have united to destroy him; in 
fact such things have happened. We can not truthfully 
answer the unfortunate patient and say that what he 
assumes is not possible. We can only argue that it is 
very unlikely; that it is unlikely due to the infrequency 
of such events in general, and the character of his wife 
and friends in particular. 

Yet we shall not convince the patient. For him, real- 
ity is based on logical possibility not on probability. 
This attitude is exactly the basis of his illness. His con- 
tact with reality rests on the small basis of its compati- 
bility with the laws of logical thinking, and does not 
require the examination of realistic probability. It does 
not require it because the paranoic is not capable of 
making this examination. As with every psychotic pa- 
tient, his contact with reality is exceedingly thin and 
brittle. Reality, for him, is mainly what exists within 
himself, his own emotions, fears, and desires. The world 
outside is the mirror or the symbolic representation of 
his inner world. 

But, in contrast to the schizophrenic person, many 
paranoid persons have preserved one aspect of sane 
thinking: the requirement of logical possibility. They 
have merely relinquished the other, the aspect of real- 
istic probability. If only possibility is required as a con- 
dition for truth, it is easy to achieve certainty. If, on 
the other hand, probability is required, there are rela- 
tively few things to be certain of. This is indeed what 
makes paranoid thinking so “attractive” in spite of the 
suffering it causes. It saves man from doubt; it guaran- 
tees a sense of certainty which transcends most insights 
to which sane thinking can lead. 

It is easy for people to recognize paranoid thinking 
in the individual case of a paranoid psychotic. But to 
recognize paranoid thinking when it is shared by mil- 
lions of other people and approved by the authorities 
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who lead them, is more difficult. A case in point is the 
conventional thinking about Russia. Most Americans 
today think about Russia in a paranoid fashion; namely, 
they ask what is possible rather than what is probable. 
Indeed, it is possible that Khrushchev wants to conquer 
us by force. It is possible that he makes peace proposals 
in order to make us unaware of the danger. It is also 
possible that his whole argument with the Chinese Com- 
munists about co-existence is nothing but a trick to 
make us believe that he wants peace in order to all the 
better surprise us. If we think only of possibilities, then 
indeed there is no chance for realistic and sensible po- 
litical action. 

Sane thinking means not only to think of possibili- 
ities which in fact are always relatively easy to recog- 
nize, but to think also of probabilities. And that means 
to examine the realistic situations, and to predict to 
some extent an opponent’s probable action by means 
of an analysis of all the factors and motivations that 
influence his behavior. To make this point perfectly 
clear, I want to state that my emphasis on sane versus 
paranoid thinking does not imply a judgment that the 
Russians might not have all the sinister and deceptive 
plans just mentioned. Instead, it insists that we must 
conduct a thorough and dispassionate examination of 
the facts and that logical possibility as such proves 
nothing and means little. 

Another pathological mechanism which threatens 
realistic and effective political thinking is that of pro- 
jection. Everyone is familiar with this mechanism in its 
cruder forms when it appears in individual cases. Every- 
body knows the hostile and destructive person who ac- 
cuses everybody else of being hostile and pictures him- 
self as being innocent and victimized. There are thou- 
sands of marriages that continue to exist on the basis 
of this projective mechanism. Each of the partners 
accuses the other of what in reality is his own problem, 
and hence succeeds in being entirely occupied with the 
problem of his partner instead of facing his own. Again, 
what is easily seen in individual cases is not seen when 
the same projective mechanism is shared by millions, 
and supported by their leaders. For example, during 
the First World War, the peoples in the allied countries 
believed that the Germans were vile Huns, killing in- 
nocent babies and that they were the true personification 
of all evil to the extent that even the music of Bach 
and Beethoven became a part of the Devil’s territory. 
On the other hand, the accusers of the Huns were fight- 
ing only for the noblest purposes, for freedom, for 
peace, for democracy, and so on. The Germans strangely 
enough, believed exactly the same things about the allies. 

What is the result? The enemy appears as the em- 
bodiment of all evil because all evil that I feel in myself 
is projected unto him. Logically, after this has happened, 
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I consider myself as the embodiment of all good sing, 





the evil has been transferred to the other side, Tlf othe 
result is indignation and hatred against the enemy ani fied, 
uncritical, narcissistic self-glorification. This can crea, | —B 





a mood of common mania and shared passion of hata } Mar 
Nevertheless, it is pathological thinking, dangerous why | T. 
it leads to war and deadly when war means destruction, [| ans’ 

Our attitudes toward Communism, the Soviet Union | inst 
and Communist China are, to a considerable exten} be / 
demonstrations of projective thinking. Indeed, the S.J ed : 
linist terror system was inhuman, cruel, and revolting sciel 
although not more so than the terror in a number ¢f[ the 
countries that we call free, no more so, for instance} the 
than the terror of Trujillo or Batista. thin 

I do not mention non-Communist cruelty or calloy.f 0 
ness as being extenuating factors in judging the Stalinf com! 
régime, because obviously cruelties and inhumanities 4 who 
not cancel out each other. I mention them to show tha} rect 
the indignation of many people against Stalin is ni} wha 
as genuine as they believe it to be. If it were, they > 2 
would feel just as indignant about other cases of cruelyf It 
and callousness, whether the perpetrators happen v} 4 
be their political enemies or not. But more than tha} % | 
the Stalin régime has gone, Russia is now a conservatiy | 4 
police régime, which is by no means a desirable thin of “ 
if one cherishes freedom and individuality, but which} W4™ 
also should not arouse the kind of deep human indi} him 
nation that the Stalinist system merited. It is fortuna: | —® 
that the Russian régime has changed from crue] terror} PO 
ism to the methods of a conservative police state, anl ofte 
it also shows a lack of sincerity in those lovers idea 
freedom who are most vocal of their hatred of the Sovie} ide 
Union that they seem hardly to be aware of the cor y 
siderable change that has occurred. be « 
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Many still continue to believe that Communism i} ™% 
the epitome of evil, and that we, the free world (inf “Y' 
cluding such allies as Trujillo and Franco), are the of t 
personification of all that is good. The result is the na} “™ 
cissistic and unrealistic picture of the West as th) ” 
fighter for good, for freedom, and for humanity, ani reli 
of Communism as the enemy of all that is human ani} fana 
decent. The Communist Chinese, and especially in ther} °™ 
way of looking at the West, follow the same mechanism four 

If projection is mixed with paranoid thinking, as is him 
the case during a war and also in the cold war, we hav.) °™ 
indeed, a dangerously explosive psychological mixtut} He 
which prevents sane and anticipatory thinking. yi 

This discussion of pathological thinking would r ae 
main incomplete were we not to consider one more typt} ” 
of pathology which plays a great role in politic the 
thought—that of fanaticism. What is a fanatic? How ™ 
can we recognize him? There is a tendency today, wha . . 
genuine conviction has become so rare, to call “fanatic’ e 
anyone who has a deep faith in a spiritual or scientifi = 
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conviction that differs radically from the opinions of 
others, and has not yet been proven. If this were justi- 
fed, then indeed, the greatest and 110st courageous men 
_Buddha, Isaiah, Socrates, Jesus, Galileo, Darwin, 
Marx, Freud, Einstein—would all have been “fanatics.” 

The question of who is a fanatic can often not be 
answered by judging the contents of an assertion. For 
instance, faith in man and in his potentialities cannot 
be proven intellectually although it can be deeply root- 
ed in the authentic experience of the believer; or in 
scientific thought there is often quite a distance from 
the stage of hypothesis formation to valid proof, and 
the scientist needs to have faith in the potency of his 
thinking, until he can arrive at the stage of proof. True 
enough, there are many assertions that are clearly in 
contrast to the laws of rational thought, and anyone 
who holds an unshakable belief in them may be cor- 
rectly called a fanatic. But often it is not easy to decide 
what is irrational and what is not, and neither “proof” 
nor general agreement are sufficient criteria. 

In fact, it is easier to recognize the fanatic by some 
qualities in his personality, rather than by the contents 
of his convictions. The most important—and usually 
an observable—personal quality in the fanatic is a kind 
of “cold fire,” a passion which at the same time has no 
warmth. The fanatic is unrelated to the world outside 
himself; he is not concerned with anybody or anything 
—even though he may proclaim his concern as an im- 
portant part of his “faith.” The cold glitter in his eyez 
often tells us more about the fanatical quality of his 
ideas than the apparent “unreasonableness” of the 
ideas themselves. 

Speaking in a more theoretical vein, the fanatic can 
be described as a highly narcissistic person who is dis- 
engaged from the world outside. He does not really feel 
anything, since authentic feeling is always the result 
of the interrelation between oneself and the world. The 
fanatic’s pathology is similar to that of a depressed per- 
son who suffers not from sadness (which would be a 
relief) but from the incapacity to feel anything. The 
fanatic is different from the depressed person (and in 
some ways similar to the manic) inasmuch as he has 
found a way out of acute depression. He has built for 
himself an idol, an absolute, to which he surrenders 
completely but of which he also makes himself a part. 


_ He then acts, thinks, and feels in the name of his idol, 


or rather, he has the illusion of “feeling,” of inner ex- 
citement, while he has no authentic feeling. He lives in 
a state of narcissistic excitement since he has drowned 
the feeling of his isolation and emptiness in total sub- 


Mission to the idol and in the simultaneous deification 


of his own ego, which he has made part of the idol. He 
is passionate in his idolatric submission and in his 
gtandiosity; yet cold in his inability for authentic re- 
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latedness and feeling. His attitude may be described 
symbolically as “burning ice.” He will be particularly 
deceptive to others if the content of his idol is love, 
brotherliness, God, salvation, the country, the race, 
honor, etc., rather than frank destructiveness, hostility 
or overt desire for conquest. But, as far as human reality 
is concerned, it makes little difference what the nature 
of the idol is. Fanaticism is always the result of the in- 
capacity for authentic relatedness. The fanatic is so 
seductive, and hence so dangerous politically, because 
he seems to feel so intensely and to be so convinced. 
Since we all long for certainty and passionate experience, 
is it surprising that the fanatic succeeds in attracting 
so many with his counterfeit faith and feelings? 

Paranoid, projective and fanatical political thinking 
are all truly pathological forms of thought processes, 
different from pathology in the conventional sense only 
in that political thoughts are shared by a larger group 
of people and not restricted to one or two individuals. 
These pathological forms of thinking, however, are not 
the only ones that block the way to the proper grasp 
of political reality. There are other forms of thinking, 
which should perhaps not be called pathological, yet 
which are equally dangerous, maybe only because they 
are more common. I refer especially to “unauthentic,” 
automaton-thinking. The process is simple: I believe 
something to be true, not because I have arrived at the 
thought by the power of my own thinking, based on my 
own observation and experience, but because it has been 
“suggested” to me. In automaton-thinking I may be 
under the illusion that my thoughts are my own when 
actually I have adopted them because they have been 
presented by sources that carry authority in one form 
or another. 

All of modern thought manipulation, whether in com- 
mercial advertising or in political propaganda, makes 
use of the suggestive-hypnoid techniques which pro- 
duce thoughts and feelings in people without making 
them aware that “their” thoughts are not their own. 
The art of brainwashing that the Chinese seem to have 
brought to a certain perfection is actually only an ex- 
treme form of this hypnoid suggestion. With increasing 
skill in suggestive techniques, authentic thinking be- 
comes replaced more and more by automaton-thinking, 
yet the great illusion of the voluntary and spontaneous 
character of our thoughts is kept alive. 

It is quite remarkable how readily two opposing 
groups recognize the unauthentic character of thought 
in the opponent but not in themselves. American travel- 
lers, for instance, returning from the Soviet Union, re- 
port their impressions of the uniformity of political 
thinking in Russia. Everybody seems to ask the same 
questions, from “What about lynchings in the South?” 
to “Why does the United States need so many military 
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bases surrounding the Soviet Union if the Americans 
have peaceful intentions?” 

What the travellers to Russia who report on the uni- 
formity of opinion there are not aware of is that public 
opinion in the United States is hardly less uniform. 
Most Americans take for granted a number of clichés, 
such as that the Russians want to conquer the world 
for revolutionary Communism, that because they do 
not believe in God they have no concept of morality 
similar to our own, and so on. Furthermore, in the 
United States—to what extent this is true in the Sovict 
Union I can, of course, not even try to guess—the cliché 
opinions are by no means restricted to the lower ranks 
of the people. They are also held by many of those who 
as practical politicians, intellectuals, newspaper and 
radio commentators, etc., have a share in the formula- 
tion of practical policy and in the shaping of public 
opinion. 

This kind of unauthentic, automaton thinking results 
in “doublethink,” which George Orwell has so brilliantly 
described as the logic of totalitarian thought. “Double- 
think,” he says in his book “1984”* “means the power 
of holding contradictory beliefs in one’s mind, and ac- 
cepting both of them.” We are familiar with the Rus- 
sian doublethink. Countries like Hungary and East Ger- 
many, whose governments clearly rule against the will 
of the vast majority of the population, are called 
“people’s democracies.” A hierarchical class society 
built along rigid lines of economic, social, and political 
inequality is called a classless society. A system in 
which the power of the state has been increasing for 
the last forty years is said to lead to the “withering 
away of the State.” But doublethink is by no means only 
a Soviet phenomenon. We in the West call dictatorships 
“part of the free world” if they are anti-Russian. Thus 
dictators like Syngman Rhee, Chiang Kai-Shek, Franco, 
Salazar, Batista, to mention only a few, were acclaimed 
as fighters for freedom and democracy, and the facts 
relevant to their régimes were hidden or distorted. 
Besides that, we permitted men like Chiang, Rhee, and 
Adenauer to influence and often dictate American for- 
eign policy. The American public is misinformed about 
Korea, Formosa, Laos, the Congo, Germany, to a degree 
which is in flagrant contrast to the picture we have of 
a free press and an informed public.** We call it sub- 
version when the Russians make anti-American pro- 


*Latest edition by The New American Library, 1961, with 
an afterword by E. Fromm. 

**For substantiation of these statements I refer the reader 
to the recent book by William J. Lederer, A Nation of Sheep 
(W. W. Norton, Inc., New York, 1961), which discusses in 
detail “The Laos Fraud,” “What We Aren’t Told about 
Formosa,” “What We Aren’t Told about Korea,” and the role 
of “misinformation,” “publicity,” and “secrecy” in the Unit. 
ed States government. 
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paganda, but Radio Free Europe’s broadcasts to the 
Eastern European countries are not subversive. We pro. 
claim our respect for the independence of all smajj 
countries, but we support the overthrow of the Guat. 
malan and the Cuban governments. We are horrified by 
the Russian terror in Hungary, but not by the French 
terror in Algeria. 

Pathological thinking and doublethink are not only 
sick and inhuman, but endanger our very survival. {y 
a situation where errors of judgment can bring abou 
catastrophic consequences we cannot afford to indulge 
in pathological or cliché-ridden forms of thinking. The 
clearest and most realistic thought about the world sit. 
uation, especially with regard to the conflict between 
the Soviet bloc and the Western bloc, becomes a matter 
of vital necessity. Today certain opinions are held with 
pride as being “realistic,” when they actually are 
fantastic and unrealistic as some of the Pollyanna-ish 
illusions they oppose. It is a peculiar frailty of huma 
reactions that many people are prone to believe that a 
cynical, “tough,” perspective is more likely to be “real. 
istic” than a more objective, complex, and constructive 
one. Apparently many people think that it takes; 
strong and courageous man to see things simply ani 
without too many complexities, or to risk catastrophe 
without blinking.* They forget that it often takes fx 
natical, self-righteous, and ignorant men to confus 
what C. Wright Mills has so rightly called “crackpot 
realism” with a rational appreciation of reality. 

Paranoid, projective, fanatical, and automaton think 
ing are various forms of thought processes, which ar 
all rooted in the same basic phenomenon—in the fa¢! 
that the human race has not yet arrived at the 
level of development that found expression in the gre 
humanist religions and philosophies which came to 
life in India, China, Palestine, Persia and Greece from 
about 1500 B.C. to the time of Christ. While mos 
people think in terms of these religious systems an( 
their non-theological philosophical successors, they ar 


emotionally on an archaic, irrational level, not differen} 
from the one that existed before Buddhism, Judaism} 


Christianity had ever proclaimed their ideas. We ar 
still idol worshippers. We do not call our idols Baal 


Astarte, but worship and submit to our idols unde} 


different names. 





*Tt seems, for instance, that the admiration, with whit 
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Herman Kahn’s recent book On Thermonuclear War (Prine 
ton University Press, Princeton, N.J., 1960) has been receirel 
in many quarters is due precisely to this mechanism. Anyott 
who can present a “budget” of from five to a hundred atl 
sixty million fatalities in a nuclear war without shrinking 
who can reassure us that sixty million killed will not s# 
iously diminish the survivors’ pleasure in living, must lt 
strong and “realistic.” Not many therefore observe hw 
flimsy and unrealistic many of his thoughts and “proofs” att 
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Technically and intellectually we are living in an 
atomic age; emotionally we are still living in the Stone 
Age. We feel superior to the Aztecs, who used to sacri- 
fice twenty thousand men on a feast day to their gods, 
in the belief that this sacrifice was necessary to keep 
the universe in its proper course. We sacrifice millions 
of men for various goals which we think are noble and 
justify the slaughter. But the facts are the same, it is 
only the rationalizations that are different. Man, in 
spite of all intellectual and technical progress, is still 
caught in the idol worship of blood ties, property, and 
institutions; his reason is still governed by irrational 
passions; he has still not experienced what it is to be 
fully human. We still have a double standard of values 
which makes us judge differently depending on whether 
we judge our own or outside groups. The history of 
civilized man until now is very short, comparable to 
less than an hour in a child’s life. It is neither amazing 
nor discouraging that we have still not reached maturity. 
Those who believe in man’s capacity to become what 
he potentially is, would not need to be alarmed, were 
it not for the fact that the discrepancy between 
emotional and intellectual-technical development has 
reached such proportions that we are threatened with 
extinction or a new barbarism. This time we must know 


be sae 


that only a fundamental and authentic change will save 
us. 

Yet we know so little about how to accomplish this 
change; the time is so pressing. There are many ap- 
proaches. One of them is to speak the truth; to penetrate 
the net of rationalizations, self-delusions, doublethink; 
to be objective; to see the world and ourselves real- 
istically and not distorted by narcissism and xenophobia. 
Freedom exists only where there is reason and truth. 
Archaic tribalism and idolatry flourish where the voice 
of reason is silent. Does it not follow that to know the 
truth about the facts of foreign policy is of vital impor- 
tance for the preservation of freedom and of peace? 





WHAT HAPPENS WHEN yov’ve got the guts to dissent? 
To shout no, when everybody else is saying absolutely-yes-sir ? 
Speaking Out: The Voice of Dissent happens—a compelling 
new series in the free-wheeling new Post. Every week it will 
give the most frankly outspoken iconoclasts of our times a 
chance to speak their piece. To swing wildly. And wickedlly. 
And with absolute freedom. Case in point: in this week’s 
issue, nuclear war expert Herman Kahn attacks our suicidal, 
ostrich-like refusal to face atomic-age facts. The new Post 
brings controversy to magazines. Suddenly reading becomes 
a new adventure! 

—from an advertisement for the Saturday Evening Post. 





Following is the English text of the leaflet distributed by the 
San Francisco to Moscow Peace Walk in England, Belgium, 
West and East Germany, Poland and the Soviet Union. Each 
leaflet included translations into the languages of the coun- 
tries through which the walkers passed. 


WE ARE WALKING TO MOSCOW 


Some of us have walked from San Francisco, almost 4,000 
niles, to the Capital of the United States—Washington, D.C., 
For we are equally opposed to the armaments of the East 
and West. We are marching for unconditional disarmament 


NOW. 


The most eitective way to any disarmament today, we be- 
lieve, is for some nation to start scrapping its weapons. 
When one country disarms first, it opens the way for others 
to do the same. Some nation must find the courage to act 
first. 


In each country we pass through we are calling on the 
government to give up nuclear weapons unconditionally and 
to discard military pacts based on them. These pacts inten- 
sify the Cold War. 


H-bombs and missiles are totally evil. They can kill mii- 
lions of people outright, destroy thousands more slowly from 
burns and radiation sickness, and harm future generations. 
We cannot without protest let our own governments use these 
weapons in our name. And any country which has H-bombs 
pe missiles, for whatever reason, is in fact willing to use 

em. 


In the nuclear age war is outdated. It cannot deal effective- 
ly with major conflicts, and any war is likely to become a 
nuclear war. Dependence on arms must therefore be rejected. 

In this new situation we believe that nonviolence—such as 
Gandhi used for the freedom of Ind’a, and the Norwegian 
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teachers used in resisting Hitler—can best defend and 
enlarge freedom and justice. 

All governments should therefore end conscription, start 
to do away with armed forces and turn to Gandhian non- 
violence to defend freedom and resist tyranny and oppression. 


BREAD NOT BOMBS 


The world is full of hunger, disease and poverty. We he- 
lieve that the Soviet Union and the United States with other 
countries shou!d pool their resources to remove such suffering 
—by using the money now wasted on weapons of destruction. 

We are appealing above all to the ordinary people in every 
country we walk through to take personal action and to work 
for the unconditional renunciation of arms by their own 
country. In Moscow and in every capital city on our route 
we shall say what the American Marchers have already said 
in Washington, D.C., the capital of the United States: 

“At this stage disarmament can be achieved if one 
nation is prepared to take a first step in giving up arms 
as an example for others to follow.” 


WE CANNOT BE SILENT 


Some of us act out of religious conviction, others out of 
commitment to ethical values, and we are united in opposing 
modern war. Because humanity is in such grave danger of 
destruction, we are determined to speak what we believe to 
be true. In our own countries we have all urged the renuncia- 
tion of mass violence. And we shall continue to do this. Some 
of us have joined demonstrations for disarmament. Others 
have refused to pay taxes for war, or have refused military 
service, or have protested at missile bases and atomic plants, 
or refused to work in industries making arms. As a result 
some of us have been arrested in our own countries and have 
spent time in prison. 

continued on page 19 
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HELL'S KITCHEN 1959 


FRED BOUMA 


We are especially pleased to print this story at this time because of the sen- 
sationalistic reporting by New York City newspapers of some of the recent 
crimes by the youth of that city and because of the current widespread attempts 
to pare relief roles at the expense of Negroes, Puerto Ricans and others who, in 
many cases, need assistance the most. This story gives our readers a feeling of 
what many young Puerto Ricans go through in cities like New York. 


JESUS STUDIED the image of himself in 
the mirror above the kitchen sink and thought, “God 
damn you lousy father that made me be a Spick.” He 
studied his uncut mass of straight black hair and envi- 
sioned it as blond. He studied his large dark eyes in 
the small lean face, and wished they were blue. He 
studied his tan skin and regretted that it was not pale. 
Tentatively he explored the fuzz on his upper lip and 
wondered if at fifteen it was time for him to begin shav- 
ing. Smoothly, automatically, with a motion that be- 
spoke great practice, his hand slipped into his back 
pocket, brought forth, and with a click opened his switch 
blade knife. For a minute or two he scraped the fuzz 
with the razor-sharp blade, then he wiped the imagi- 
nary whiskers off on his shirt front, closed the knife and 
slipped it into his pocket. 

From the other room of the tiny three-room cold- 
water flat, he heard the television set and an occasional 
giggle from his grandmother, who neither spoke nor 
understood a word of English but who spent twelve or 
fourteen hours every day in fascination before the de- 
vice, giggling or at times crying softly. Jesus knew that 
on the other side of the venetian blind his father had 
put up in the wide window between the kitchen and 
the living room, his grandmother was seated in her rock- 
er, and his two younger sisters, Maria, aged two and 
Consuela, aged eight, would be lounging on the carefully 
made beds watching the “Queen for a Day” show. 

Jesus turned and walked into his father’s and mother’s 
room and reached for the light cord, as there were no 
windows in the room. He went to the old bureau, which 
like everything else in the apartment, with the exception 
of the television, had been bought in one of the second- 
hand stores along Ninth Avenue, and pulled open his 
father’s drawer. Clean, and neatly ironed, he saw a pile 
of his father’s multi-colored shirts and on the other side, 
the fresh underwear and socks rolled into balls. In be- 
tween the socks and the side of the drawer, lay an almost 
full quart of the finest Puerto Rican rum. He knew 
that his father never touched the bottle except on spe- 
cial occasions or when they had important company, 
like the time the Irish priest had come. As he remem- 
bered, he thought, “Why do we gotta have a gringo priest 
if it’s supposed to be our church?” Jesus picked up the 
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bottle and unscrewed the stopper, put his lips to thf 


mouth of the bottle, tipped it and took a small mout), 
ful. He suppressed the cough which was his reaction y 
the rum burned his throat, capped the bottle and put i 
back in its place. On the top of the bureau, alongside tly 
plaster statue of the Virgin Mary where his mother kept 
a candle burning in a red glass, he took down his father; 
old shaving mug with the dry cake of ten-cent so 
stuck in the bottom. He put the cup to his nose ani 
smelled it. To Jesus it smelled strong and clean and ma. 
ly like his father and he thought, “Why did he have t 
be a Spick? A Spick pushing a clothes rack around th 
garment district all day for some lousy Jew?” He put th 
cup back on the bureau, went out the door, and dow 
the five flights of stairs to the street. 


The late afternoon sun was warm on Jesus as he stool 
in the doorway of the building and watched the can 
turn off Ninth Avenue and wait in line to get into tie 
Lincoln Tunnel and over to Jersey. After a few minuta, 
José, who was a grade behind him in school, a year olde 
and who lived in the next building, came out and joint 
him in the doorway. They played an old neighborhooi 
game of seeing who could give the make and year of: 
car first when it came around the corner. In this gam, 
as in most games the boys played, Jesus usually wo 
The drivers of the shiny cars, intent on the ordeal d 
getting home, and frustrated by having to stop and wii 
for traffic, seemed not to notice the boys, or to scowl 
at them through the windshields. Jesus slipped his hau 
into his back pocket and gently fingered the button w 
his knife, as he leaned tensely against the doorbuck aul 
scowled back. 

Soon Jesus and José were joined by two brothers wi 
lived across the street. Fourteen-year-old Manny al 
twelve-year-old Pedro were involved in a heated di 
cussion on the merits of being a jet pilot or a marsh 
out West. Jesus looked at them coolly as they argutl 
and when they became aware of his silence they stod 
sheepishly waiting for him to speak. 

“What are you, Manny?” he asked. 

Manny knew the answer Jesus expected and } 
struggled to say the hated word. 


“A Spick.” 
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“Yeah, Manny, a Spick. You think they’re gonna let 
a Spick learn to fly a jet?” 

“Naw, I guess not, Jesus, anyway we was just talking.” 

“Tell me, Pedro, is Matt Dillon a Spick?” 

“No, Jesus.” 

“Why you think they gonna let you be a big shot 
marshall? Anyway, that cowboy stuff was all finished 
along time ago.” 

“You right, Jesus,” Pedro said, and the boys stood 
around crestfallen and watched the shiny cars crawl by. 

After a while, José, who had only been in the United 
States two years, produced a soft rubber ball from his 
pocket and the boys began playing catch on the bridge 
above the underpass leading from the Lincoln Tunnel. 
The game grew heated as they zinged the ball back and 
forth among the four of them. Finally, the ball was de- 
flected by Pedro’s fingers as he tried to catch it, and 
arced over his head into a dirty puddle in the gutter, 
and from there bounced onto the hood of a black Lincoln 
stalled in the traffic and then over the wall of the bridge 
to disappear in the underpass below. The owner of the 
car opened the door, sprang out and advanced angrily 
upon the boys, who immediately gathered behind Jesus, 
whose hand slipped into his back pocket as he looked 
at the big angry man in the charcoal suit advancing 
upon them. Seeing the boys militantly arrayed, he 
stopped when he got to the front of the car, saying 
angrily, “What are you kids trying to do to my car?” as 
he whipped out a clean handkerchief from his breast 
pocket, wiped away the dirt and inspected the hood for 
damage. Muttering loud enough to be heard by the boys, 
“Goddamn lousy Spicks, why don’t they stay in Puerto 
Rico where they belong?” he walked back and got into 
his car as the traffic in front of him had moved on and 
the cars behind his began to blow their horns. 

In spite of the loss of the ball, the boys felt jubilant 
as though they had achieved some small victory over the 
man in the Lincoln. They horsed around among them- 
slyes and finally Jesus said: “José, you lost the ball, so 
you have to be Batista!” They forced him against the 
wall of the bridge as they, the Fidelistas caressing 
imaginary beards, formed a line on the curb, and with 
imaginary rifles, executed him. José in his turn died 
fell to the pavement and lay kicking and quivering for 
afew seconds before he became motionless. The boys 
applauded him loudly and he got up, took a bow and 
was prepared to die again. 

As they played, from the corner of his eye, Jesus saw 
his mother coming down 39th Street. Without a word 
to his friends he ran to meet her. She was carrying two 
brown paper bags and he knew she had been shopping. 
He also knew that the times she went shopping were 
for her an afternoon’s work, for it was her way to wander 
a dozen blocks north and south on Ninth Avenue, 
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pricing and comparing all of the items before spending 
a single penny of her husband’s hard-earned wages. 
With her steel-rimmed glasses, her black and grey mixed 
hair, and her slight somewhat plump figure, she would 
go up and down the avenue, with the dignity of a good 
wife as she had come to understand the word from her 
mother many years ago in Puerto Rico. The fact that 
the family was able to manage at all on her husband’s 
meager earnings was due to her ability to take a ten- 
cent can of tomatoes, a box of rice, fifteen cents of as- 
sorted vegetables, and a small chicken, and create two 
or three tasty meals. Though she had only been in New 
York seven years, flying in on the hard wooden benches 
of a plane, carrying the baby, Consuela, in her lap, 
and with the verbal harshness and physical gentleness 
of all Latin mothers, restraining three-year-old Maria 
and five-year-old Jesus, her early training in womanly 
lore had adequately equipped her for the calling of her 
new life. 

His mother pressed a fifty-cent piece into Jesus’ hand 
and told him to go to the supermarket on Ninth Avenue, 
where she knew it was cheaper, and buy a large can of 
paprika. He offered to carry the bags upstairs for her, 
but she told him, “No! No! they are light as feathers, 
I can carry them easily,” and she lumbered through 
the doorway of the building. 


As soon as she was gone, the other three boys gathered 
around Jesus to see what she had given him. It was 
decided among them that no more than two boys could 
legitimately go into that land of milk and honey, which 
was the supermarket, for one can of paprika. José and 
Pedro contented themselves with the role usually as- 
signed to them, of waiting between the glass door, which 
opened when you stepped on a rubber mat, and the 
cashier’s checkout counter, and being prepared to create 
a diversion if the other boys had any trouble getting 
out. Manny and Jesus strolled casually up and down the 
aisles of the supermarket, noting automatically the 
location of all the store’s visible employees, aware of 
the fact that anyone standing behind the continuous 
ribbon of one-way mirrors, above the display cases, 
could look out and observe them at any given moment. 
The store was crowded as Manny pushed a wire cart, 
and Jesus carried a folded piece of paper to which he 
referred as though it were a shopping list, as he plucked 
items from the shelves at random and filled the cart. 
One of the first things he took was a carton of cigarettes 
and whenever he put another can into the cart, he deftly 
slipped a pack of cigarettes from the open carton into 
one of his pockets. Manny would occasionally reach 
into the cart to adjust the cans and then in his turn 
pocket another pack. When each boy had five packs of 
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cigarettes, they abandoned the full cart, got out of the 
store. As the boys walked the three blocks home, they 
smoked cigarettes and jubilantly horsed around, im- 
agining themselves as being the various characters they 
nightly saw on the cathode picture tubes of their tele- 
vision sets at home. Little Pedro raced twenty or thirty 
paces ahead of the three boys, who walked abreast, and 
stood with his hands on his hips and yelled in Spanish: 
“All right boys, I’m Matt Dillon and you are three 
bad guys, let’s shoot it out!” Manny and José readily 
lent themselves to Pedro’s game, but Jesus stood valiant- 
ly between his falling comrades and, with a look of ugly 
defiance upon his face, fired an imaginary pistol from 
his hip and refused to die, until with the passing of 
too many seconds, the illusion of the game vanished 
and the boys continued on their way. 

Shortly after the boys turned the corner to West 39th 
Street, Jesus saw fourteen-year-old Rosita seated on her 
stoop waiting for her parents to come home from work. 
He quickly and quietly told the other boys to continue 
on down the block and as the small band passed her, 
waving and saying “Hi,” he fell out and joined her on 
the porch. 

Rosita was a very pretty girl with dark doe-like eyes 
and wavy black hair of the Spanish, the full breast, 
narrow waist and swelling hips of her Indian ancestors. 
She had come to New York in 1953, and as Jesus grew 
up, she had been the most desirable, obtainable member 
of the opposite sex available to him. When she was ten, 
he had taken her into the cellar of the building, laid 
her down, lifted her dress, felt and studied her body 
as carefully as he studied the world about him and tried 
to understand his relationship with it. Through the 
years they had shared the physical intimacy of children, 
performing the many innocent experiments and, coupled 
in their sense of guilt, had confessed in Spanish to the 
Irish priest of their churh. Jesus, as he sat on the 
step making small talk with Rosita, tried to under- 
stand why within the last six months, when he now 
desired her more than ever, she had grown so cool 
toward him. 

“Why are you mad at me, Rosita?” he asked. 

“Silly,” she said, “why should I be mad at you?” as 
she watched a woman with a red bandana in her hair 
maneuver an open grey convertible through the traffic 
of the street. 

“Rosita, let’s go down your cellar, like we use to and 
we will talk about it!” 

“No, I am not going down there anymore.” 

“Why not?” 

“You don’t own me.” 

“I know that, but you always used to go with me, 
why not any more?” 

“Because I don’t want to burn in purgatory for 
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nothing, and besides other boys like me too.” 

“You mean Tony Zanetti.” 

“Yes, Tony ané plenty of others.” 

“Why do you like that gringo, because he has blonj 
hair?” 

“That has nothing to do with it, and besides pleny 
of other boys like me too.” 

Jesus sat as close to her as he could in broad day. 
light with his buttock pressed against hers. He slippe 
his arm beneath the back of her sweater and under he 


armpit to cup her breast in his hand, but she held he} 


arm down tightly, resisting his intention, and finalh 
he got up, said “Goodbye,” and walked to his house, 

Tony Zanetti’s father had come to the United Stat, 
through the immigration request of one of his relatiys 
in 1946. At that time the neighborhood had been almoy 
completely Italian, with a goodly percentage of Piej 
montese like himself. He had taken a job at his trak 
as a butcher for an old countryman of his in a shop » 
9th Avenue. He rented the apartment above the sho 
and within two years the old man had died. The chil. 
dren and the lawyer had found it simpler to sell Zaneti 
the building under a mortgage than to go into costly 
litigation. His son, whom he named Antonio, had bea 
born in 1943 and crossed the ocean as a baby. Over the 
years his clientele hecame less Italian and more Puert 
Rican. Due to a certain timidity within himself, he wx 
reluctant to give up the business and the completeh 
rebuilt apartment above. His son Antonio over the yean 
grew to be that ethnic combination which is the north 
ern Italian, part Vandal, part Hun and part Latin 
having dark eyes with long aesthetic black lashes ani 
a head of bright golden hair. 


Jesus stood in the doorway of his building al 
watched for his father. He watched the brightly painte 
cars passing down 39th Street and was struck by th 
contrast of their rich colors with the blacks, brown 
and greys of his world. Soon he saw the figure of hi 
father turn the corner. Even in the distance he reco 
nized the tired step, the slightly hunched shoulders at! 
the small pudgy body of his father. As he leaned 
the doorway, he experienced a moment of awareness il 
which he saw his father as not his father but a lit 
man in the vast machine of the city. In the next instatl 
he realized that the men driving the cars down Ji 
Street must also be fathers with home and childr 
somewhere on the other end of the Lincoln Tum 
He envisioned his father behind the wheel of one? 
the endless procession of cars. As his father wal 
the half block from the corner to their building, he 4 
visioned himself walking beside him as he had once s¢ 
Tony walk beside his father with Tony’s father’s 
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resting across Tony’s shoulder. Jesus realized then that 
he was already taller than his father and that it was 
rot his father’s way to touch him or caress him. He 
remembered Tony and he shivered. 

His father managed a smile, as he met him in the 
doorway. The father first, Jesus following, they went 
up the stairs. Jesus noticed the variation in colors where 
his mother had let out the seam in the back of his 
father’s pants. Momentarily he envisioned the bright 
shiny cars as he watched the movement of his father’s 
abundant behind in the threadbare pants. He thought, 
why did he have to have such a fat ass? 

When they reached the apartment, his father went 
as usual over to his mother, put his arm around her, 
and tenderly kissed her on the lips. Jesus looked away 
in embarrassment. His father reached up on a shelf, 
took down two glasses and put them on a table. He 
went to the refrigerator, took out a waxed carton of 
milk and motioning for Jesus to sit down, filled the 
glasses. Jesus sat and watched his father in this nightly 
ritual. As he sipped the milk, he watched his father put 
the glass down and was fascinated by the tiny drops of 
milk in the hairs of his mustache. Jesus wanted to reach 
over and with his hand shake the white drops out of 
the hairs, but he restrained himself and, looking away, 
thought, “He’s a slob, a lousy Spick slob.” 

When the milk was finished and his father busily 
reading his Spanish newspaper, Jesus went into the 
living room to join his grandmother and sisters watching 
television. The program was a nightly rerun of a series 
which had been on a few years earlier, about a ridiculous 
father who worked in a California aircraft plant and 
his family. 

It was one of the shows that aroused a certain resent- 
ment in Jesus, so he went out of the apartment and 
down into the back of the dark hallway where side by 
side were the doors of the two toilets that the four fam- 
ilies on his floor used. He went in to the two-feet-by- 
three-feet cubicle, pulled the light string and stood on 
the bowl. Hanging on the wall high up was an old fash- 
ioned wooden water box and into this he had long ago 
jammed a board to make a secret little shelf above the 
level of the water. He took two packs of cigarettes from 
his pocket and hid them on the shelf beside a ballpoint 
pen he had stolen from his favorite teacher’s desk, a 
blue plastic hair ribbon that had belonged to a girl 
named Stella Malinosky in his class, and a faded red 
pimply soft rubber ball. The tiny toilet represented the 
only place in Jesus’ world where he could be completely 
alone. 

Often at night, when he lay on the big bed in the 
living room alongside his grandmother too restless to 
sleep, he would go to the door of the apartment, look up 
and down the hall, and then in his pyjamas slip into 
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the toilet where he would masturbate. At such times, 
he no longer envisioned dark-haired Rosita, he now 
imagined blond Stella as his partner. 

The cigarettes safely hidden from his parents, Jesus 
went back into the kitchen to wait for the supper which 
his mother was cooking. 

At 7 o’clock, when supper was over and the June 
evening was still bright, Jesus left the apartment and 
went up through the tin-covered fire door and on to 
the roof of the building. 

He stood looking to the northeast at the huge mass 
of the green-glass McGraw Hill Building rising above 
him. From that position it seemed slightly triangular, 
with its wider part soaring above him blocking out a 
great chunk of the evening sky. When he was smaller, 
he had imagined it to be the many-floored home of a 
very wealthy man, but now he thought of it as one of 
the honeycombs where the people who in the evening 
drove their cars over 39th Street, spent their days in 
various Hollywood or television versions of offices. To 
the west on 39th Street, beyond the underpass and the 
circling elevated exit from the Port Authority Bus 
Terminal and beyond the dark hole in the pavement 
which was the Lincoln Tunnel entrance, on 10th Avenue 
rose the somber yellow brick building which he knew 
to be the slaughterhouse. Often on good days the gang 
had waiked the long block to the slaughterhouse and, 
standing behind the board fences, watched the Judas 
goat lead a herd of cows or a herd of sheep out of a 
box car up the ramp and to an obscure doom behind 
the orange brick fagade of the building. They had 
talked to some of the hands working around the slaugh- 
terhouse and, when they had come to understand the 
function of the Judas goat, had gone to throw rocks at 
him. 

Jesus went and kneeled down at the low parapet on 
the west wall of the building and watched the cars 
pass by in the usual Friday-night congestion of people 
going to homes or summer homes in New Jersey. Jesus, 
though he had often ridden in subways and in busses, 
had never ridden in a car. 

Later Manny and Pedro, not finding Jesus at the apart- 
ment, came up on the roof looking for him. For awhile 
the three boys lay flat on their backs on the hard cin- 
ders embedded in the tar of the roof and watched a 
small flock of pigeons circling around and around the 
neighborhood. On the rooftop of a building on 40th 
Street, there was a large chicken-wire coop and a mau 
stood waving a white handkerchief tied to a long pole. 
Suddenly inspired, Pedro said, , 

“Hey Manny, make believe I’m the boy and you're 
Lassie and those are hawks coming to steal our chick- 
ens.” Manny was silent as he looked at Jesus and waited 
to see if he would join in the game. Jesus, his face hard 
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and his eyelids slightly closed, looked at Pedro and 
said, 

“Ya Pedro, you sure look like the boy, at home you 
got your own nice bedroom with curtains on the win- 
dows, in a nice little house with trees and grass around 
it, is that right, Pedro?” 

“No, Jesus,” he said. “We got a three rooms apart- 
ment and I sleep with my brother and two sisters on 
couches in the living room.” 

“You know, Pedro, that dog Lassie probably makes 
more in a day than your old man does in a year!” 

Manny, hoping to get back in Jesus’ good graces in 
spite of his brother’s faux pas, said, 

“You mean it, Jesus they pay that dog that much?” 

“Hell,” Jesus said, “that dog probably eats steak three 
times a day!” 

“How about Beaver, Jesus, do you think he gets as 
much money as Lassie?” 

“I guess he does and maybe more, because he is a 
human being and a human being is worth more than 
a dog.” 

Manny, pleased with his small victory and feeling 
that he had redeemed his family in Jesus’ eyes, said, 
“Let’s go down and look around on 9th Avenue.” 

The boys were joined by José when they reached 
the street and together they wandered south on 9th 
Avenue beyond the two or three block limits of their 
neighborhood. Other gangs of boys standing on the 
street corners looked at them hastily and lowered their 
voices as they went by. Jesus and his friends stopped 
occasionally and pretended to be interested in the sa- 
lamis and cheeses hanging in a delicatessen, or the 
musical instruments and tools in the window of a 
pawnshop. They were testing the other gangs as they 
tested the adult world, striving to measure their grow- 
ing prestige, in the other groups of boys in that part 
of the city. Not one of their small group had walked 
these streets alone two or three years earlier without 
being molested, intimidated or beaten. They strolled 
with a free and easy gait, at times horsing around and 
at times huddled closely together conferring, always 
noticing the girls they passed and commenting on their 
shapes. Once they were flattered to see a fairly big boy 
who was coming toward them look up startled at seeing 
them and cross over to the other side of 9th Avenue. 
Each boy was aware and faintly proud of the knife he 
carried in his pocket. 

’ Sometime later, their excursion completed, they found 
themselves back in their neighborhood in front of 
Mike’s tavern. Mike was an old Irishman and an alco- 
holic who had found it simpler to adapt to his Spanish- 
speaking clientele than to move away and change the 
location of his business. He had, over the last five years, 
even come to speak a good deal of Spanish, and the 
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boys liked to slip into the alley alongside the tavern 1, 
a window located just above the juke box and listen , 
the Latin-American records which played incessant), 
When they knew the songs, they would sing softly 
together, and when they didn’t know them, they very 
soon learned them. Almost inevitably one, two or all 
the boys would end by dancing around on the pavemey 
of the narrow alley, with swinging hips and beating 
arms, to the rapid tempo of the Afro-Latin music. 4; 
times, they would slip farther up the alley to the wi 


dow of the men’s room, which was papered with ,} 


transparent design that had been scratched away in 
places, and peek in to watch the older Puerto-Ricy 
boys cupping marijuana cigarettes in their hands anj 
puffing deeply. They had all had experience, limite 
by their ability to buy it, with marijuana. However, the 
had never been in a position to enjoy the supposed) 
more exciting combination of marijuana and alcohol, 

In their singing and dancing up the alleyway only, 
few feet from 9th Avenue, the boys had become loude 
than they realized and, attracted by their noise in tlh 
gathering darkness, the cop on the beat stopped, lookel 
in, and said in a voice whose gruffness was intended ty 
cover his own uncertainty, “What you doing there? Ge 
out before I run you in.” One after another the hoy 
shuffled out with their heads down, each one within 
himself sensing an unexplained guilt. As they walked 
up 9th Avenue, their high spirits returned and the 
joked and played the silly games of young boys. 

As they ambled along 39th Street, Jesus looked in 
the doorway of Rosita’s tenement and saw two figure 
pressed against the wall of the tiny vestibule. His breath 
caught in his throat, but he passed on with the boys, 
striving to suppress his jealousy. 

The boys stopped under the light post on the over 
pass above the Lincoln Tunnel and, with the exception 


of Jesus, they were in a somewhat gay and carefre:} 


frame of mind. Jesus, with the genius of a born leader 
who knows that his followers are not attuned to his use 
of them at the moment, and realizing that there wa 


little time left to him, decided to be expedient, “Hey f 
boys,” he said, “what would you say if I told you tha} 


a gringo was screwing a good Puerto Rican girl, right 


now, a half block from here?” The boys looked at hin, 


shocked and uncertain what degree of reaction he woull] 
expect from them. He looked in their faces one by om 


and mistook their uncertainty for disgust. 











“Come on, boys,” he said, as they followed close bu} 


reluctantly behind him, “we are going to get us ! 
gringo.” With a firm consistent pace, Jesus, with the 
other boys following bewilderedly close behind him, 


strode up the sidewlk and without hesitation, his knilt} 


open and in his hand, mounted the three steps aml 
confronted Tony and Rosita, who had been kissing # 
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the vestibule. Silently he looked at Rosita and Tony 


for a moment as they stared back in surprise as the 
other boys gathered around him. 

In less than an instant, his eyes took in Rosita’s dis- 
arranged dress and most of all Tony’s dark eyes and 
neatly arranged blond hair. The thrust behind his hand 
which held the knife was the sum total of every anger 
and resentment in his life. 

The blade of the knife entered Tony’s chest and par- 
tially severed an artery. Jesus looked with amazement 


- at the blood which poured out of the tiny wound and 


reddened the hilt of his knife. He quickly drew away 
his hand, so that it would not be soiled by the redness 
and in that instant thought of himself as a little boy 
who had been playing with something dirty. The 
strength seemed to go out of Tony’s legs and they col- 
lapsed under him as the blood his heart pumped filled 
his chest cavity and forced its way out around the knife 
blade. The boys looked down at his fallen body in sur- 
prise, and then they all turned and fled down the steps 
and up the street. 

Jesus, confused by what he had done, was aware of 
the emptiness of his back pocket where he generally 
carried the knife and in his mind’s eye relived the in- 
stant of the knife thrust, and again saw the look of 
astonishment on Tony’s face. As he ran he saw the 
blurred forms and heard the labored breathing of the 
other boys around him. When they had almost reached 
the corner of Tenth Avenue, Jesus spun around and col- 
lided with little Pedro as he started running back 
toward the scene of the knifing and his building. The 
other three boys stopped running and stood looking 
at him in amazement. He dashed in to the doorway of 
his building and as quietly as a cat, ran up the stairs 
three steps at a leap. When he came to his floor, he went 
past the door of his apartment and into the tiny toilet 
room where, after locking the door, he sat on the bowl 
struggling to control his violent breathing. He tried to 
think his situation out but his mind seemed incapable 
of functioning normally. The side of the knife buried 


| in Tony’s chest with the blood flowing out and over the 


handle kept flashing in his brain. 


fie When his breathing became normal, he left the small 


safety of the toilet and went into his apartment. He 
closed the door softly and found the family sitting in 
darkness around the living room on the beds, their 
faces illuminated only by the light from the television's 
picture tube. There was a little space between his father, 
who sat smiling as he watched the antics of a comedian, 
and his sister Maria. He wedged himself into the tiny 
space, forcing his sister to move away to make room. 
In that moment, he desired more than anything, to put 
his arm around his father and tell him what he had 
done. Instead he sat in the semi-darkness and pretended 
to become absorbed in the television show. His father’s 
mother sitting in the rocker would at times giggle softly 
at part of the show, where to him there was nothing 
to giggle about. Slowly time passed, and in Jesus’ mind, 
what had happened took on the vagueness of a dream; 
he was aware of it, yet he could not believe it. 

Exactly forty-five minutes from the minute he had 
driven the knife into Tony’s chest, as he sat beside his 
father watching television, there was a loud authori- 
tative knock on the door of the apartment. His mother 
got up, went in, turned on the kitchen light, and opened 
the door on two city detectives; as one of the men stood 
halfway into the kitchen asking for Jesus, the other 
strode in to the living room, grabbed Jesus by the arm, 
stood him up, and searched his pockets. Jesus’ father 
sat quietly by, watching and looked amazed. As the men 
led Jesus out the door and down the stairs, one before 
him and one behind him, he heard his mother scream 
and fall to her knees and begin praying loudly in 
Spanish. 

When they came out of the building, there was a 
crowd of people on the sidewalk, standing on either 
side and leaving an open path to the door of the black 
automobile parked at the curb. 

Feeling small and insignificant between the two de- 
tectives, Jesus sat and looked out through the windshield 
at the curious crowd. The detective who was driving 
started the car, pulled out into one-way 39th Street, 
headed toward the Lincoln Tunnel, and for the first 


time in ‘his life, Jesus rode in an automobile. 
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WE SHALL SPEAK 


This is our record. These are our beliefs. We hope to be 


able to speak out freely wherever we go. Within each coun- 
ty we will insist on distributing our literature, holding our 
banners and talking with the people. Because we believe the 


discussion of our ideas is vital, we are prepared to go to prison 
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if prevented from carrying out our march or spreading our 
beliefs. 

We believe that peace can only come when nations give up 
dependence on military foree and turn to the kind of power 
Gandhi used in India. We therefore urge you, according ti 


your convictions, to 
ACT FOR PEACE NOW! 


NEWSWEEK (June 19) “The New 
Republic has become almost ‘must’ 
reading on the New Frontier. ... Its 
subscription list reads like a who’s 
who in government. ... And its con- 
tributors are every bit as impressive. 
.+» The magazine has regained the 
excellence of its early days.” 

> 


ERIC BENTLEY—“At any one time, 
there are a few people who write en- 
tertainingly about the theater. Robert 
Brustein in The New Republic is one 
of these. The number of people in 
America who also write thoughtfully 
about the theater is seldom higher 
than three. Robert Brustein is one of 
these today.” 


GILBERT SELDES—“Robert Brustein 
is the best man now writing dramatic 
criticism.” 


> 
THOMAS HART BENTON—"The 
function of an art critic is not, in my. 
view, to set up definitive judgments 
about art, but to stimulate thinking 
about it. Frank Getlein in The New 
Republic has done just that for me.” 


> 
GEORGIA O’KEEFFE—"1 always look 
for what Frank Getlein writes on art. 
He states clearly and simply what he 
thinks about what he has looked at 
and I find it a pleasure to read what he 
has to say: I looked over a stack of 
old New Republics a few days ago and 
was amused and surprised to see how 
many I found opened to the Getlein 
page.” a 


WILLIAM S. WHITE—"As a journal- 
ist I consider The New Republic must 
reading not only for my profession 
but for all people really interested in 
public affairs.” 


STEWART UDALL, Secretary of the 
Interior—“For years I have counted on 
The New Republic for ideas, for fresh 
and candid comment. I still do.” 


* 
WALTER LIPPMANN—“The New 
Republic is growing in excellence and 
becoming a very necessary magazine ‘ 
to read.” q lease enter m 

Y trial 

> Special price of $3.99 subscription for 26 week’ at the 
KAY BOYLE—“I do not remember “7 ($6.50 newsstand 
film review of Stanley Kauffmann’s ind value!) 
which has not interested and im- 
pressed me...He is one of my great 
enthusiasms.” 





Other NEW REPUBLIC “regulars” (in 
addition to Stanley Kauffmann, Frank 
Getlein and Robert Brustein) Feiffer, 
Mauldin, Robert. Osborn, Gerald W. 
Johnson, John Cogley, B. H. Haggin. 
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